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A flicker of anxiety showed on her 
face as she sat down in the wicker 
chair under th© did engraving. 

“Yes, he's coining. He ought to be 
here now.” 


O NLY half past 9! He won¬ 
dered why everything on this 
street on the Old Heights was 
so still. He could not re¬ 
member that It had been as quiet as 
thi* in his boyhood. 

The old residence part of the city 
hgd nq^-changed much. Sajne street 
lights, shedding a feeble circle of 
yellow' ^ura on the black cobb.ea 
Far away the whine of a street-car 
twotor picking up speed on its way 
flown there to the vaporous glowing 
o^the city. The brick-front houses 
with the white, recessed doorways 
and iron railing steps were . old 
friends. One of them had been the 
house of Margaret Eniison. Dead 
now, he had heard; married and dead. 
He remembered her playing hop¬ 
scotch. She had marked out the dia¬ 
gram on the bricks with her father's 
tailor chalk while he had looked upon 
her in adoring, respectful, awed fas¬ 
cination. 

A shadow moved across the lighted 
space below* the street lamp where 
the wetness of the drizzling rain fell. 
A cat—a black slinking eat shaking 
the water from its feet. His mother's 
own cat—the one called Bub', short 
for Beelzebub. He laughed. Hardly 
the same cat. That was twenty years 
ago! 

‘•Well.” said one of the men—the 
one with* the* cropped mustache. 
"Thsre's the house. What’s the mat¬ 
ter. Mr, Milburn Frode?” 

“Nothing. That’s the house all 
right. If he isn't there already, he’s 
coming. On his way. they said at 
his office.” 

Frode gathered the folds of his 
ulster around his neck. 

The third man. lean. tall, cadaver¬ 
ous. wearing a black raincoat spread¬ 
ing front his narrow shoulders, 
snuffled. 

"She lives in a wooden house." he 
►«»d contemptuously. "The rest are 
brick. I'd hate to live here. Dull at 
night, eh?” 

Frode sneer«"rt at him. "Ves: very 
dull—a dull. old. respectable, stuffy 
neighborhood. Rook clubs, church 
festivals. All that. That's why T left 
it. I used to lixe up there on the next 
cross-sireet. opposite a public school. 
That’s why I left. Dull, stupid—too 

wholesome—too sweet—too-” 

The cadaver spoke again. “Yep.” 
Pc did not have much interest, not 
much interest In anything. Always 
snuffled at the end of every sentence. 
A catarrhal villain. 

"That is the house. She lives 
there." said Frode. "There's a light 
in the front room. She was born in 
that house. That's Celia Burton’s.” 


sible in hungry, unrestrained swal¬ 
lows coyld become of pretty ladles 
all alike, and dissipations all alike, 
and of living days all alike. 

He clung to the gatepost. What a 

horror! Locked up like that and life 

sneering all the time. The future 
sneering. Memories sneering. John 
would save him from that* Family 
loyalty. Clean name. No stain. 
Brother's love. lie could bet on John. 

Joint had been the good one of the 
family. That idea enraged him. The 
idea of all careful, restrained, in¬ 
dustrious men enraged lilm. They 
made virtue hideous! A sudden 
desperation seized him, and a sudden 
rage and unreasoning anger at the 
injustice of destiny. He wondered 
whether there could be a chance that 
brother Jqhn would refuse. He won¬ 
dered whether he would seize that 
stranger brother of his by the throat 
and choke him until his eyea bulged 
out and- 

What nonsense! What nonsense to 
think these wild thoughts. He went 
up the walk toward the lighted win¬ 
dows, and knocked resolutely upon 
Celia Berton's front door. 

There was a pause. He heard a 
coughing from upstairs—an aged 
cough. Celia s mother must still be 
alive. He remembej-ed Celia s mother 
when she had been a blooming 
widow. How the years had flown ! 

The door opened. There was 
Celia 

"You don’t remember me?" 

"No. Excuse rue. Come in. Re¬ 
member you?" 

“I'm Milburn." 

"Milburn?" 

"John's brother—the one who ran 
away from home." 

"For pity’s sake!" 

She had a pleasant contralto voice, 
but ne was ustounded that it spoke 
in such a commonplace tone. He had 
looked forward to this dramatic meet¬ 
ing. Nothing exploded. however, 
either in him or in her. For the mo¬ 
ment neither could realize, neither 
could get away from the habitual 
cotnmonplaceness of mere living. 

"Conte in." 


why I left home. Well, see the re¬ 
sult!" 

“Result?" asked John. “What re¬ 
sult?” 

“Here I am. able to buy you out a 
dozen times over. Able to turn my 
back on worry end go out to the 
orient and live and 4Ue there. Well. 
I ask you—what you would have done 
If I had come to you aher all these 
years In trouble and distress. Like 
enough you would have said, 'Mil- 
burn, after all, you are my brother 
and I will see you through.* Do you 
deny it?” 

The brother was silent. . 

Milburn swallowed two or three 
times as If he had a desire to restore 
his heart to its usual place. 

"Well, there you are,” he said to 
Celia. "You see? The same old fool. 
That's all. I can't stand this any 
more. I’m going." 

"Milburn!” 

“Yes. I am. I’ve said my say.” 

They looked at him utterly asma? 
ished. 

At the door he turned. He said, 
"John, you are incorrigible!” 

He paused, twisting a pfng from 
one of his fat Angers. / 

"Here!” he said, gruffly. “Here 
Celia. Here’s somethisfc I don't wtfht. 
Maybe your—your flint bora will be 
a boy. This ring belonged to father. 
I don't want \y Monogram intide. 
Heirloom. I <$6n’t want It. Always 
reminds me <^f John and his false, 
mistaken ideg of family loyalty!” 

He felt tjhe warmth of her soft 
palm on hia'Angers even after he had 
slammed tne do<^ He felt it creep 
up into lam as he stood hesitating 
for a moment at the gate, staring at 
the old'street lamp’s yellow cozy 
light i/ a misty halo over the black 


of his way now; he felt the intoxica¬ 
tion of victory. 

“Look at Uncle Ben—died a drunk¬ 
ard. Why? Because you w*re al- 
ways dragging him home and loan¬ 
ing him money." 

"How did you know that?" 

"Didn't—I guessed it. And father’s 
sister. You kept her a chronic in¬ 
valid because you would advance her 
money for new doctors. Oh,. I know 
you. John.” 

Celia had walked between them as 
if to protect the man she had loved 
so long. 

“Ungrateful!" she said belligerent¬ 
ly- 

“Ungrateful!” exclaimed Milburn. 
“What have we to be grateful to John 
for? Look at the list! Me. Helen. 
Henry. Uncle Ben, Aunt Emma, his 
old friend George Anderson, and on 
and on. Just a history of corrup¬ 
tion.” 

“Qf goodness.” she said. "Good 
heart, kindness.’’ 

Milburn wet his lips. He could see 
hi-s own reflection In the glass when 
he turned to look. He was white— 
suddenly white. 

“Yes. that's the fool way the world 
looks at It. Kindness!” He shook a 
threatening Anger at them. “Don't 
you knew that kindness may corrupt 
all the justice out of our lives. Don't 
you know that John Is only one of 
a thousand who tonight can be in¬ 
dicted and convicted of weakening, 
breaking down, corrupting human 
souls In the nsme of kindness and 
lf>ve? Well. I charge him with it. 
I charge him with teaching the les¬ 
son that those who are to blame can 
escape and that the innocent pay. He 
has ruined us.» wrecked the family 
with his contemptible good heart. 
Family loyalty? Stuff! It's been fam¬ 
ily decay—insidious, horrible, poison¬ 
ous corruption!” 

John put his arm half around Celia. 

"Milburn, you can't talk like that 
to me," he said gravely. 

“Can’t I? Why not? I’m beyond 
any favors from you. brother John,” 
he said, thrusting his arm into his 
coat. “I came here to give you a 
piece of my mind and I'm doing it.” 

“I never heard of such injustice in 
all my life!” Celia /exclaimed, clench¬ 
ing her <*fcpable hands. 

“No. That's what I'm talking for 
—for Justice.” 

Milburn knew exactly how he was 
to proceed. He went on. conscious 
of his own power. 

"No, sir," he said. "I've got a sur¬ 
prise for you. John. That’s what you 
don't reckon on. I teU you that you 
and other folks like you are to blame 
for half the wrecks in the world. 
You steal away the chastening pain 
that comes to correct the weak and 
silly and wicked ones. Like enough 
you'll say when I am gone that I am 
hard and cold and unfeeling. Non¬ 
sense! I'm the one who is kind 
enough to let those who can And 
their own strength and character by 
paying their own debts to folly.” 


"Yea. I suppose that Isn't news. 
We’ve been engaged ten years.” 

He rubbed the chair arms with the 
moist palms of his hands, lie said; 
"That's too long.” 


with a card game. My mother—we 
had words. Let it go. I left. They 
didn't hear from me again. I went the 
pace. Twenty years. I have nothing 
but poor relatives. All poor. All lame 
ducks. Except my brother John.” 

“Ah—your brother John.” the trees- 
ttrer had said insinuatingly. 

'"Yea. John." Frode had said. 

“John Frode." 

"No. his name is not Frode. I was 
the one who changed iny nafhe. Mine 
is Frode. 5 I’m the black sheep." Mil¬ 
burn had admitted. 

"Well, your brother John—whatever 
flis name is?” 

"Oh. yes. That might be. John was 
the steady one. The one who earned. 
He was always for keeping the family 
together. John was the one who paid 
my father's funeral expenses instead 
(ft going to college.- John was the one 
who always had family loyalty and 
talked about the family name! John 
might loosen up—if I went back and 
asked him." 

"'Yell. Mr. Frode." the treasurer had 
said, "that is your one salvation. Your 
brother might care to make restitu¬ 
tion. There has been no arrest, no 
arraignment, no publicity. If you 
choose I can send you to your old 
home with two of my men. 1 can give 
you twenty-four hours It would be 
rather better than-” 

"Four yeafs." Frode had said grimly. 

“Just tell your brother wh«t It 
means." the treasurer had suggested, 
rustling the papers on his desk like 
an executive about to close an inter¬ 
view. “Make your appeal to liis un¬ 
selfishness. his family loyalty, the 
stain on the name and he may again 
be-" 

"A mark!" Frode had said rather 
cynically. "The same dear old. lovable 
easy mark." 

“Certainly.” 

' Blackmail the innocent?” 

The treasures* had looked at him 
sternly and said. "You are not a man 
In a position to talk like that to a 
corporation trying to Ami a way to 
save you from punishment.” 

Frode had said. “Bosh!" 

Now to this private detective, the 
coarse-mouthed Sells, he said again. 
"Bosh!” 

"What do yer mean?" 

“Oh 1 don’t know.” said Milburn. "I 
was jus: thinking of my talk xvith 
the treasurer." 

“Well, he gave you a chance, at 
that,” the detective argued. "I hope 
you play in luck. I hope you shake 
this brother of yours down. This 
John, what's his name." 

“You don't know his name'.’" 

"You said you wanted us to keep 
off that." 

"Yes.” y- 

“Well. I should wear out my rub¬ 
bers finding out your real name and 
address. All we want is ten thou¬ 
sand-*’ 

"Or me?” 

"Yes. and make the suspense short.*' 


S HE indicated the small front room. 

He remembered the laat time he 
had been there. She had been thirteen 
and he twenty. Others had been there 
—children. They had played a new 
game with counters on & piece of 
green felt. 

Tiddlewinks—that was the name! 
Indulgently he. the man. had shown 
these children how to play. Now she 
was past thirty, tall and straight 
standing beside the lamp on the cen¬ 
ter table. 9 

“You've taken my breath away, 
Milburn." she said in a shaking 
voice. 

Without comment h« looked at her. 
She had the same golden hair, droop¬ 
ing in two festoons over her forehead, 
the same troubled and yet mis¬ 
chievous eyes—at one moment mis¬ 
chievous and at another troubled and 
anxious. Otherwise he would not 
have known her. She was not a great 
beauty, but there was patience about 
her mouth and a delicacy about the 
lines of her cheeks and the contour 
of her nose which suggested beauty. 
He w,as surprised to see her looking 
so modern, and dressed as if she re¬ 
fused to give up girlhood—as if 
clothes could keep the years away. 
He had expected demureness, but in¬ 
stead he found self-possession. He 
had expected her to be old-fashioned; 
instead he found her in appearance 


BACK.MARTIN CARRIED THE BQY. AND WE FOLLOWED AFTER HIM. HE PLT IT ON THE TABLE. 


T HE cadaver addressed the stout 
man. saying. "How do we know 
that lie hasn't come—isn’t inside al¬ 
ready?" 

"Who?" 

"Why. this John.” 

"That’s so." said Milburn. “1 hadn't i 
thought of that. What about it, Mr. ! 
Bell*?” 

"You know the woman?" asked the 
stocky Sells. 

Frode half closed his puffy, aching 
eyes. “She was fifteen. I wouldn’t 
know her. Time works changes. She 
wouldn't know me. I’m only a name 
to her. Seldom spoken. I guess." 

“Well, if there's a chance he's in j 
there, you better go in now. If he 1 
Isn't there you can get in & little j 
work on her while you wait. See him 
when he comes." 

''Well, all right. His office said he 
was working there after supper to- j 
night and had gone at 9 to come ! 
out here. He'll come. I suppose > 
you'll wait for •me." 

The cadaver gave forth a cackle j 
and leaned against the iron fence. 

“Shut up. Joe," said Mr. 8ells. “Yes. : 
Mr. Frode, of course, we'll wait for i 
you. That's our business. I'll wait] 
at the front door, and Joe will wait 
at the back door, maybe, but you 
know how it is." 

"Yes.” answered Mr. Frode. “I 
know how it Is." 

The stout man coughed. “J^ook at 
this mist! It’s a fine night for a 
murder. We ll go to It!" 

"What—murder?" Frode asked. 

“No—the money.” 9 . 

“Yes. the money." 

Sells watched the other start away ( 
along the Iron fence. "Slip over. Joe. 
and watch the back door," he said 
out of the corner of his mouth, and 
then he called gruffly. "Say. Mr. 
Frode.’’ 

"What?" 

Sells came up again. "I just sent 
Joe around to the rear.” he said. “I 
want to talk to you." 

"Yes." Frode said loathingly. 

"I'm not a bad feller,” Sella told 
him. "There are not many who are 
straight In my business, and I’m ' 
straight. I Just w*anted to give you 
a tip." 

"What?" 

"No monkey shines.” 

“You mean I’d try to escape?" 

"Yes. Don’t do ft. It wouldn’t get 
you anywhere, and there'd be a dis¬ 
position on the part of the company 
to work on the D. A. to hand the 
Judge a tip for the maximum. This 
corporation never lets up on a man. 
They have too many traveling col¬ 
lectors like you not to make' of any 

case like yours-.’’ 

“An example.” 

"Sure! an example. But the cor¬ 
poration also likes to show a clean 
set of books. They never got caufrht 
with an oversight like this!" 

"Sending me out without seeing I 
W'as bonded by a surety company.” 

"Certainly. And you getting Into 
’em for $10,800. Wow! No wonder 
they Rive you this chance to square 


back the picture of one who he had 
gradually learned to distrust and 
dislike, but one from w*hom there 
could be no flight nor - separation, 
ever. He turned away irritably and 
spoke to her with petulance In his 
voice. 

“I should think you’d have gotten 
married In spite of everything," he 
said accusingly. , 

"How could d*e? John had such a 
sense of honor. He thought he must 
be sure that we could see ahead If 
only for a little way. And they kept 
him—well—behind. It seemed as If 
fate-” / 

He nodded. "Family loyalty." 

They heard footsteps on the slde- 
walk outside. Both intent, they lis¬ 
tened. No. It was not John. The 
footsteps were slow*. He knew. If she 
did not. He was Sells—Sells with his 
thick-soled shoes, and a gun in his 
side pocket. 

"We are going to be.married no*-— 
in another month—when the weather 
will be smiling.” She spoke with 
embarrassment as If she were 
eighteen. 

Milburn laughed. 

"Well, that seems like justice." 

"I think so.” she said. "I am Jeal¬ 
ous of those years—we wasted." 

"There might have been children 
already—useful creative life, eh?" 

"Yes." 

He sighed; he said: “John has been 
a kind of mark.” 

• "And now—there's my mother," 
said Celia. "John Is a little tired, too. 
He wears glasses now*. You probably 
wouldn’t know him. He’s a little 
bald." 

"Bald! My stars! I think of him as 
still having curly hair. I remember I 
undertook to cut It once.” 

He glanced up at her. Her eyes 
had filled with tears; she had not 
been listening to him. 

"Well, so now he's out of the 
woods?" 

"Yes.” * 

"Saved money?" 

"Enough to buy a house and even 
more. And I think he wanta his own 
home even more than I do. I think 
I can-” 

"Well, go on. You were going to 
aay that you think you can make up 
to him something of life that he has 
lost.” 

She nodded silently. 

“I'm glad to know he's saved." Mil- 
bum said. “There may always come 
some emergency—some need. It’s a 
good thing to have a nest egg." 

He could hear the water dripping 
into the waterspout outside the win¬ 
dow. 

“Why did you come tonight?” she 
asked. *‘I don’t mean that either. I 
wondered what you had been doing. 
That’s what I meant.” 

“I thlhk you’ll be surprised,” he 
said with a leer. “I haie, had a re¬ 
markable career, ending now with 
some—some finale! It will be a sur¬ 
prise to you.” 

♦ * * * 


So this was John—this tall, grave 
person with the lines of laughter 
about his mouth, but a trace of hunt¬ 
ed. anxious expression in his gray 
eyes. No one would ever know they 
were brothers. 

"Do you know this man?" asked 
Celia Berton. leading John away from 
the chair in the hall where he had 
thrown his overcoat. 

"What man*.*" , 

"There.” Her voice tTembled. All 
that was dramatic now impressed her. 

He stared for a moment. 

"Oh, Mil! Mil! Mil!. You've come 
back!” 1 

He clutched Milburn's elbow, gazed 
into his eyes, searching for asssrance 
of reality, uttering little incoherences 
in the back of his throat. 

“Mil—you old rascal. You've come 
back. We though you were-” 

"Dead?”* 

"Yes. my brother, my own brother! 
Mil!” 

The other took John’s hand rather 
timidly. 

"I guess you won't be so glad to see 
me. John, w*hen I’m through.” 

"What's the matter? You're back!” 

“Not to stay, John.” He looked at 
his watch. "I leave before midnight, 
and I guess you won’t like what I 
say in any case.” 

"Why not?” 

With trembling hands Celia dragged 
another chair forward. 

“No, I won’t sit down,” Milburn 
said. “No, thanks. I suppose It may 
seem strange to you. but somehow 1 
can't feel so stirred about this com¬ 
ing back—this meeting. I didn't 
conie to stay. I'm on the eve of 
going far away again. If I can man¬ 
age everything to suit myself, I will 
go out to—well, say. China.” 

He paused, i 

“It’s funny. I didn't know how 
family ties could be wiped out. I 
thought I’d get a thrill, but some¬ 
how all—everything fades away—. 
Ilk? those photograph proofs we used 
to get. If we kept them they always 
faded out to nothing—a blank.” 

“But, Milburn, old Mil! I’m so glad 
to see you. You don’t think I’m not?” 

"No. You're Just the same old 
fooi.” 

“And you— 

Milburn picked up his own over¬ 
coat. 

“I'm going. I suppose I ought to 
tell you first why I came.” 

He had a sens? of being very 
shrewd. 

“Why?” John asked, fingering his 
eyebrows In perplexity. 

"To ask you why you had done 
some things.” 

•What things?" 

"Some things that really have 
counted badly, John,” he said gruff¬ 
ly. “There was that scrap? I got 
Into at school:' Remember how you 
sent me the $20 to square It with the 
farmer. Well, that was my undoing. 
All that happened later you were 
responsible for. I had a feeling that 
I could do as I pleased; that I would 
always be protected. I never would 
have had the life I had If I had been 
taught that I would have to pay. You 
paid for me, John, out of your nasty 
good-heartedness^ And now—well, I 
have an account with you. You saved 
me. yoii thought. No, you condemned 
me.” 

John’s face hardened a little. 

“Then there Is Henry. You’ve al¬ 
ways carried Henry. Let him drift 
around—just because he could always 
come to you and get ten or twenty 
or a hundred. You made a weak, 
good-for-nothing of him. And Helen, 
who ought to be earning a living and 
learning about life—little Helsn, my 
little sister, my stars, she Is In a fix? 
Made dependent. Taught that she le 
a charge for some one else to support. 
That’s the girl who always makes 
the wrong kind of marriage. John. 
You ought'to know that.” 

I* M J . 

MT DON’T agree With you,” John 

1 said. “We fill ewe It to Helen 
to sepUhat family standards are—r—” 


She smiled. 

"Well, we have had to wait. Of 
course, we really were engaged more 
than ten years. But your mother was 
an invalid for the latter years of her 
life.” 

He swallowed. 

"Yes. John had to work real hard 
to take care of her. I know how It 
is. Mother has been failing for 
four years and it represents lots of 
expense and time." 

"I suppose so. I suppose it does. 
I -don't know much about that. I've 
wandered a good deal.” 


H E stopped, a little short of breath. 

A few sparkling beads of per¬ 
spiration were on his forehead. He 
wiped them up into his thin gray hair. 

"That's the secret of my success.” 
he said. “Suffering! Perhaps that’s 


A X emotion seized her. She- ex¬ 
claimed: "Oh Milburn, how 

could you? They spent so much 
money trying the first years to trace 
>PU!” 

Jffe waved it all away with a ges¬ 
ture of one hand. 

"I don't see why you didn't get 
married." he announced. 

She looked up In astonishment. 
"We—we couldn't.’’ 

•Why not?” 

"Money." 

"Money?” 

"Yea, Milburn. John has worked 
awfully hard, but just think of what 
he has had to carry." 

"Of course, I don’t know.” 

"No, maybe not. But there was 
your mother — well, why talk of 
that? I am bursting to know where 
you have been. What brought you 
back?" 

8he stopped and .then went on. 
"Really I always said If you came 
back Id never apeak to you. but I 
have. That shows how we deceive 
ourselves, doesn’t it? Here I am 
really glad to see you.” • 

“Oh, never mind that," he said 
awkwardly. “What's become of 
Henry." 

“Your brother Henry?” 

“Y0S.” 

“Ob, be always getting a new job.” 
“And coming to John for help?” 
“Yes." 

“And gats it. Well, that* John 
oil over. Then 1 suppose my father's 
sister-” 

"Aunt Emma. Oh, yes. She al¬ 
ways has to have doctors and opera¬ 
tions.” 

"Still alive! Well, where is Helen?” 
“Your little sister Is in college.” 
"Earning her way?” 

wanted 


Some time ago some lads, thinking 
that they would make good "pirates.” 
formed a gang and commenced their 
acts of pillage. Their operations 
were cut short, however, by the men 
of the harbor detail, and it is not 
thought likely that any more of the 
young men will hanker for this sort 
of life for some time to come. 

The men of the force in this sec¬ 
tion of the city have also to keep a 
weather eye open for the gentry 
that would bring in corn liquor and 
other contraband beverages. They 
have to see that nothing of a nature 
that \iolates the law Is permitted 
to be landed in the zone they are de¬ 
tailed to cover. 

Upstream and downstream, in all 
kinds of weather, daily these men 
carry on the work thpy have sworn 
to do. They seek not the limelight 
that daring deeds bring, but “stand 
by.” watching every hour that laws 
are not broken, whether clad in oil¬ 
skins when the going is rough or 
serving on days and nights when all 
is smooth. They do their part that 
life and property may be safe, and 
It really Is liftle tq ask that they be 
provided with a few comforts at least 
and hava boats and othar equipment 
needed by them in order successfully 
to carry on their work. 


Can Spiders Hear? 

'■pHERE has been an interesting disc- 
A cussion of the question whether 
spiders can hear. Experiments made 
with a tuning fork have convinced an 
English naturalist that some spiders, 
at least, really hear the sound pro¬ 
duced by the fork. Indeed, the con¬ 
duct of spiders when a vibrating 
tuning fork is held near their webs 
is quite remarkable. 

Some species, for instance, the or¬ 
dinary garden spider, Epeira diade- 
mata. will run at the fork and strike 
or snatch at it xvith their fore legs. 

The Amaurobius. a spider that 
builds tubular webs in holes in walls, 
runs about In great excitement when 
the tuning fork is held near it. This 
spider can be enticed out of its hole 
by holding the fork near the entrance, 
and it will even climb upon the vi¬ 
brating instrument. 

Another species of garden spider, 
which is smaller and handsomer than 
the Epeira. always, according to the 
English naturalist, drops from Its 
web in terror when a tuning fork is 
held over It. These spiders are the 
prey of wasps, and as they always 
drop from their webs on the approach 
of their Insect enemy, it has been sug¬ 
gested that they mistake the sound 
of the tuning fork for the humming 
of a wasp’s wings. 

But.some observers do not assent 
to the conclusion that it la the sound 
of the fork that attracts the atten¬ 
tion of the spiders. They think the 
vibration is conveyed through the air 
to the webs, and that the slight mo¬ 
tion thus imparted is perceptible by 
the spiders. 


Tubular Springs. 

I T *11 Ernoult, th» French engineer. 

who Invented a spring formed of 
a collbd-steel tube, In whioh, It to 
claimed, are found certain advantage* 
over springs made of gelid metal. It 
le well known that a tub* la much 
atronger and mora rigid than a bar 
of the earna material of equal weight, 
from which It might be cammed that 
a tuba would not form a flexible 
eprlng. But ErPoult has, it appear*, 
proved that a tube la more flexible 
than a bar of the aame exterior dl- 
meneiona . It will be obeerved tbet 
tbe two prloolplea are not In conflict 
Owing to lte smaller maea and con¬ 
sequently emallar Inertia the tubular 
■prlng responds more qulokly. and 
ehoutd. for that rsagon, be speotally 
useful for many purposes, particu¬ 
larly In aviation. 


have her 


"No. John 
have all the advantages she would 
have had If your father had lived. 

"What do you do?” 

"I work. I took the secretarial 
course at Blowers. But now I'm a 
librarian at the Memorial." 

Milburn laughed. “I thought all 
librarians were homely," he said. 
"You look as If you might dance, 
Celia." 

“I do. It was becauss of that we 
had the woret quarrel we ever had.” 

Me looked up. "Quarrel?' He was 
jsalous?" 

She smiled Indulgently. "He 1*. 
Yes, he le jealous. But my star*, life 
can't be all dark gray, Milburn. And 
tbat was the time I took him to task. 
I said he wantsd me to grow Into an 
old woman, while he wae helping 
Henry end Helen end hie mother end 
Aunt Came end hie mother's brother 
—with every oent. I wee- eorry aft¬ 
erward. I am always eorry after¬ 
ward." 

* * * * 


HARBOR POLICE 


(Continued from Third Pegs.) 


one rather good vessel, the one that 
has been 


'indefinitely loaned” to the 
District forces by order of the Secre¬ 
tary of the Navy. The next In size 


HE WAS KNOWN TO HAVE GOT SOME CONCESSION FROM THE 
CROWN TO CONFIRM HIS RIGHT TO WHAT HE MIGHT DIS¬ 
COVER. 


Celestial Photography. 

T HERE continued the discovery of 
' asteroids or minor planets, espe¬ 
cially with the aid afforded by celes¬ 
tial photography. Among a vest mul¬ 
titude of stars crowding on a photo- 
graphlo plate one, perhaps, will be 
seen to have drawn a short, thin line 
on the'plate during Its hourn of ex¬ 
posure. The astronomer known at 
once that It Is either an asteroid dr 
a comet. Subsequent observation* 
Boon decide the point. Only the mere 
interesting ones are afterward Ob¬ 
served with attention, bu( ones dis¬ 
covered they cannot be Ignored, and 
the rapid growth of the flock be¬ 
comes an embarrassment. 

Eros, which at times approaches the 
earth nearer than any ether regular 
member of the solar system except 
the moon, and Asteroid Ne. IU, which 
at aphelion la more distant than 
Jupiter, as far as their orbits are 
oonoerned. remain the meet Integrat¬ 
ing members of the entire group and 
are kept under instant observation 
Whenever circumstances permit^ 


ing “reliable" the eame as the old 
family buggy horse that grandmother 
picked out for the old-time servant, 
coachman and general man of all 
work to drive when the children 
were to be taken out tor an airing. 
An expert river thief would not have 
to use any of the modern scientific 
apparatus dsvlssd for the purpose of 
deteeting stealthy craft In order to 
locate her. He would have only to 
listen casually and hs could hear har 
coming a mile or so away. In fact, 


T7RODE recalled the interview with 
JT the treasurer after the arrest 
in Buffalo. The treasurer had said. 
“Under the circumstances we are 
willing to waive any prosecution— 
If you can make restitution." 

Restitution! Frode had heard 
destiny laughing in his ear. Hs had 
taken the money to play the bucket 
enop. Now that he was forty, he had 
wanted to quit the drifting, drink- 
Mi*, cheap round of life and settle 
down. That or nothing. Win or lose. 
He had figured It out beforehand; if 
he lost and wae caught, he would 
take bis medicine. He would go 
where t! ere were stone corridors, 
echoing v Ith footsteps, and where one 
at night could He awake and hear the 
snores of educated embezxlers and 
hrtstly necked yeggmen mingling 
fantastically In hours of horror. 

He could remember now how he had 
said yesterday—wae it yesterday? It 


M HJBURN sat bask until hie neok 
was resting • against the hard 
unyielding, but eool, wooden round 
of the Morris obalr, He found 
himeep locking Into tbo holrlpom 
mirror. Booing bio own llfo-woary 
















































































